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THE TREND OF EURIPIDEAN CRITICISM 


The student of Euripides’s literary art inevitably 
finds himself drawn gradually into agreement with the 
essential lines of criticism of Euripides as established by 
the activities of scholars. Euripides’s place in the de- 
velopment of the drama and the general character of 
his own development have been, in the main, fixed. 

I shall attempt first to describe what seem to me to 
be two rather different views with regard to the nature 
of Euripides’s art. I shall try, then, to point out the in- 
fluence of one scholar (Wilamowitz) on the history of 
the criticism of Euripides, and to indicate how certain 
ideas with regard to Euripides have perpetuated them- 
selves, and to show that some of these ideas may be in 
need of revision. 

In 1808, in his Vorlesungen Ueber Dramatische Kunst 
und Litteratur!, August Wilhelm von Schlegel expressed 
an adverse view of Euripides that was rather extreme. 
In Euripides, he said, the ancient tragedy is no longer 
pure and unpolluted; its characteristic features are al- 
ready partly extinguished. These characteristic fea- 
tures, said Schlegel, are the idea of fate, the handling of 
the characters, and the significance of the chorus. But 
at present our interest lies rather in what Schlegel says 
about Euripides’s handling of his characters. We have, 
he maintains, in Euripides the very opposite of that 
subordination of character and of passion to ideal no- 
bility which we find observed in Sophocles. With Eu- 
ripides passion is most important; protrayal of charac- 
ter comes next in importance. Then, if he can, Euripides 
strives sometimes for greatness and dignity, more fre- 
quently for charm. 

Personages portrayed in tragedy cannot be without 
fault. If they were without fault, there could scarcely 
be conflict between them or possibility of develop- 
ment in them. But Euripides painted some of his char- 
acters in colors unnecessarily black; they have about 
them a certain meanness, when they are compared with 
the great sinners of the tradition. Schlegel? writes that 
Euripides 

iThe principal works to which references are made in this en 
are as follows: August Wilhelm von Schlegel, Vorlesungen Ueber 
Dramatische Kunst und Litteratur. These lectures may be found 
in Volumes 5 and 6 of Schlegel’s Sammtliche Werke, Besorgt von 
Eduard Bécking (Leipzig, 1846-1847. The latest edition of these 
lectures is a Kritische Ausgabe Eingeleitet und mit Anmerkungen 
Versehen, von Giovanni Vittorio Laine, Schroeder, 1923. Two 
volumes ]); the article entitled Euripides, by Albrecht Dieterich, in 
Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie der Classischen Altertumswis- 
senschaft, 6.1242-1281 (Stuttgart, Metzler, 1909); Wilhelm von 
Christ, Geschichte der Griechischen Litteratur, Sechste Auflage, 
von Wilhelm Schmid (Munich, Beck, 1912); Gilbert Murray, A 
History of Ancient Greek Literature (New York, yep 1897); 


Gilbert Norwood, Greek Tragedy (Boston, John W. Luce and Com- 
pany, 1920). <This book was first published in England. C. K.>. 


*See page 136 of the work named in note 1, above. 


‘.. 4s certainly not concerned with presenting the 

race of heroes as towering by mighty stature above 
the things of every day. He is far more interested in 
filling up or bridging the chasm between his contempo- 
raries and the wondrous primeval world of heroes, and 
in surprising the gods and heroes of that world in their 
night-clothes—a kind of observation against which, it 
is said, no greatness is proof’. 
Here Schlegel is insisting upon the extreme realism of 
Euripides’s dramatic portrayal as opposed to the high 
nobility we find in the plays of Aeschylus and Soph- 
ocles’. 

If we move forward to the year 1909, we find a mag- 
nificent article on Euripides by Albrecht Dieterich in 
Pauly-Wissowa (see note 1, above). Dieterich’s point of 
view is decidedly similar to that of Schlegel. But the 
emphasis in his presentation is distinctly different. The 
understanding is broader. Dieterich says (1270, 32-41): 

‘... For an understanding of the development of the 
Euripidean drama this point is most important, that 
the contradiction between the tradition represented 
by the myth and the artistic aims and problems of the 
poet becomes ever sharper. At last the whole artistic 
creation <‘‘das ganze Kunstwerk....’’>, which can, 
apparently, be held together only by the most forcible 
means, breaks to pieces. At the end of this development 
stand the Electra and the Orestes... .’ 


Dieterich goes on to explain that the myth was the 
necessary material of the Dionysiac play, and that, no 
matter how Euripides might modify it, he could not 
free himself entirely from the myth. His own religious 
feelings were opposed to the stories told by the myths, 
and he had to express those feelings. So the myth, which 
the sacred traditions of the theater compelled him to 
present, was destroyed. The. day of the old stories was 
past. They had to be adapted to contemporary times 
and conditions. The old problems and conflicts had to 
be resolved in the light of the customs of Euripides’s 
own day. So there comes the split between the old tra- 
dition and the current time. Thus what has been called 
the greatest fault of Euripides is, in a sense, his greatest 
merit. It was the New Comedy that finally was able to 
cast off the mythical stories and names and to liberate 
the poet’s material. But to Euripides belongs the honor 
of paving the way to the modern drama. 

This is a real interpretation of Euripides, based on a 
comprehensive understanding of his plays. Schlegel was 
not far astray about the facts; he misunderstood their 
significance. He thought that with Euripides the drama 


%Schlegel compares, to Euripides's detriment, the plays of the 
three great tragic writers on the subject of Electra. To be sure, he 
admits that the Electra of Euripides is probably Euripides’s worst 
play. But why make a comparison that rests on such an incomplete 
view of an author's work? Dieterich’s explanation gives us a fairer 
and deeper understanding of Euripides and his Electra. 
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had fallen into decadence. In fact, Euripides had given 
a new direction to a drama which was rapidly ceasing 
to be significant for the day in which he lived. 

In 1912, in the sixth edition of Wilhelm von Christ’s 
Geschichte der Griechischen Litteratur, by Wilhelm 
Schmid, we find a criticism, by Schmid, of Euripides 
which has, perhaps, more in common with the views of 
Schlegel than with those of Dieterich (346): 

.In spite of all differences of outlook Aeschylus 
and Sophocles stand on one plane. As concerns the he- 
roic saga, they are both romanticists. Both find it their 
task to communicate its spirit and its contents, each in 
his own way, to the present, to make it a living force 
for the present....<Euripides> imposes on the gods 
and the giants of antiquity the ethical standard of the 
enlightenment. Such a test they cannot survive. Eu- 
ripides no longer believes in the t ogmges of a super- 
humanity of innate superiority. in view of the im- 
mutable “religious traditions of the Attic stage, he is 
compelled to present figures of gods and heroes and to 
bring them humanly near to a public that thinks as he 
himself does... . 


Euripides, Schmid continues (346-347), can only repre- 
sent the heroes as men, like the men of his own time, 
but the myth that he must follow loads them with su- 
perhuman tasks and sufferings. Consequently we find 
an inner discord in the plays of Euripides, a discord re- 
sulting from the conflict between the old myth and the 
new Sophistic. In place of the quiet dignity of the older 
tragedy we find a fatal mixture of shrill pathos and 
homely sense; in place of religious exaltation we find 
the allurement of melodrama. 

There is here less recognition of Euripides’s artistic 
aims than we have in Dieterich, and more of Schlegel’s 
intolerance for Euripides’s weaknesses. This arises, per- 
haps, from a certain incompleteness of view, due to the 
fact that conclusions are drawn too readily from iso- 
lated plays. The complete course of the poet’s develop- 
ment is not kept in mind by Schmid. 

However, we may fairly say that in general the prin- 
cipal German scholars have emphasized the realism of 
Euripides in contrast to the romanticism, idealism, and 
nobility we find in the older dramatists. 

Apparently the stress laid upon this one side of Eu- 
ripides’s work did not seem to scholars entirely satis- 
factory, for we find of late the presentation, largely by 
English scholars, of the opposite element, the element 
of romance. To be sure, we have Verrall’s book, Eu- 
ripides the Rationalist*, and Messrs. Haigh® and Lucas*® 
emphasize his realism. But we have also a growing re- 
alization of the element of romance in Euripides. The 
surprising thing is that this element has been so gen- 
erally passed over. 

Professor Gilbert Murray, however, has always noted 
this side of Euripides’s writing. He writes thus (the 
italics are his)’: 

In the end, perhaps, this two-sidedness remains as 
the cardinal fact about Euripides: he is a merciless re- 


‘Arthur Woolgar Verrall, Euripides the Rationalist (especially 
231-232, 260) (Cambrid a At the University Press, 1895). 
<*See Arthur Edam igh, The Tragic Drama of the ateck. 


218-221, 227-230 (Oxford: t the Clarendon Press, 1896). C. K.>. 
<*Prank Lawrence Lucas, Euripides and his Influence, J?- 19 
(this book, a volume of the series Our Debt to Greece and Rome, 
was published i in Boston, in 1923, by the Marshall Jones Company. 
It is obtainable now from Longmans). C. K.>. 
7A History of Ancient Greek Literature, 273 (see note 1, above). 


alist; he is the greatest master of imaginative music ever 
born in Attica. He analyses, probes, discusses, and 
shrinks from no sordidness; then he turns right away 
from the world and escapes ‘‘to the caverns that the sun's 
feet tread", or similar places, where things are all beauti- 
ful and interesting, melancholy perhaps, like the tears 
of the sisters of Phaéthon, but not squalid or unhappy. 
Some mysticism was always in him from the time of the 
Hippolytus (1.192): ‘Whatever far-off state there may be 
that is dearer to man than life, Darkness has it in her arms 
and hides it in cloud. We are love-sick for this nameless 
thing that glitters here on the earth, because no man has 
tasted another life, because the things under us are unre- 
vealed, and we float upon a stream of legend... ."’ 


But the clearest and most emphatic presentation of 
the two qualities of Euripides’s writing has come to us 
recently from Professor Gilbert Norwood?: 


The briefest description of his special quality is that 
he is in the same moment a great artist and a great ra- 
tionalist—a man profoundly conscious of the beauty 
and value of all life, all existence, all energy, and yet 
an uncompromising critic of the vesture which man 
throws around those parts of the Universe which are 
subjected to him. No man has ever loved and expressed 
beauty with a mind less swayed by illusion... . 


..No attentive student of his work can ignore this 
effect®, but if we possessed all his plays we should be in 
no danger of accepting the idea that Euripides is beyond 
all other things a bitter realist. The Andromeda and the 
Phaethon would have redressed the balance. 


There is no final synthesis of Euripides. Throughout 
his life he held true to those two principles, the worship 
of beauty, and loyalty to the dry light of intelligence. 
Glamour never blinded him to sin and folly; misery and 
coarse tyranny never taught his lips to foreswear the 
glory of existence. One of his own noblest songs sets this 
triumphantly before us. . . .!°: ‘‘I will not cease to mingle 
the Graces with the Muses—the sweetest of fellowships. 
When the Muses desert me, let me die, may the flower- 
garlands never fail me.’’ The Graces and the Muses— 
such is his...way of invoking Beauty and Truth, the 
two fixed stars of his lifelong allegiance. 


One feels that there is an essential rightness in the 
trend of criticism. There has been developing, gradu- 
ally, a broader understanding of the poet's artistic aims. 
There is a clearer recognition of the ideal, or romantic, 
element in his plays, which had been somewhat over- 
looked or ignored. We see the poet more fully, and we 
judge him in the light of al/ his work, not by his worst 
plays alone. We recognize that we have in Euripides 
both realism and romance. But let us not forget that 
he is above all things else a realist, a realist in the best 
sense of the word". 

I have spoken of the nature of Euripides’s art. It 
remains to notice the influence of Yon Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff in determining the attitude of critics with 
regard to Euripides’s development. Professor Gilbert 


‘For this quotation and the two that follow see pages 311, 321, 
326 of the work by Professor Norwood named in note 1, above. 

<*Professor Norwood discusses the element of ro- 
mance in ye He says, “ uripides appreciates it <= 
romance> all the more because he is not enslaved by it. Even in 
such ruthless dramas as the Medea and the Iphigenia in Tauris one 
remarks how the thrill and beauty of life gleams out....The... 
sense of glamour. . .survives the shame and wrought 
by twenty-five years of tyranny and war....'’ Then comes the 
passage quoted in the text above. C. K.>. 

Hercules Furens 673-678. 

"I refer here to some papers of my own: Euripides’ Artistic De- 
velopment, The American y onde of Philology 52 (1931), 339-350 
The Sophoclean Character of the Rhesus, The American Journal a 
Philology 49 (1928), 375-377; Romantic Characters of Euripides, 
The Classical Journal 22 (1926), 38-44. 
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Murray" declares that Wilamowitz, by his edition of 
the Heracles of Euripides and by his Analecta Eu- 
ripidea, laid the foundation of the modern criticism of 
Euripides. This is strikingly true. Dieterich, in his arti- 
cle on Euripides (in Pauly-Wissowa), fixes five periods 
in the later activity of the poet. First we have the period 
of erotic subjects and of dramas ot religious revolution, 
second the time of political and patriotic composition, 
third a time of political despair and ‘Weltschmerz’, 
fourth the period of middle-class plays (plays of intrigue 
and of fantastic melodrama), and, fifth, the period of 
the poet’s sojourn in Macedonia. Schmid and Murray 
follow this general scheme. Of course this all goes back 
to the Analecta Euripidea™», 

Here, it seems to me, we may notice that all these 
critics make much of the Troades as a turning-point in 
Euripides’s thought and career. I maintain, however, 
that the Troades is an inferior play, both in plot and 
in portrayal of character, that it has no demonstrable 
bearing upon the contemporary political situation, and 
that Euripides may have written it merely as a play 
without ulterior intention or purpose. It is commonly 
said that in the Andromeda and the Helena Euripides 
is turning away from the political realities that disgust 
him, exactly as Aristophanes did in the Birds. May we 
not say that this began a few years earlier, that Eu- 
ripides, turning away from contemporary events, de- 
cided to write a group of plays based on Homeric myths, 
a group including the Alexander, the Palamedes, and 
the Troades? In the Troades there is certainly no direct 
reference to contemporary events. Euripides has merely 
taken an old subject, and treated it in a new way, the 
Euripidean way (here I agree with Wilamowitz). 

The point that should be emphasized most strongly” 
is that it would be well not to try to explain Euripides’s 
development in terms of periods, that the matter of 
most importance to the student of Euripides is his 
method, and that this is true for the poet’s whole career. 

The Troades does not reflect contemporary events. 
It has rather the contradictory character of many of 
Euripides’s other plays, with its strange combination 
of bitter realism and exquisite beauty, with its desire 
to look beneath the surface of things and to see a thing 
in itself, as it must have appeared in its own setting. 
The sack of Troy was no doubt horrible to all the be- 
holders, Greek as well as Trojan. So Euripides presents 
it as it was, not transfigured by what Sir Walter Raleigh 
would call the magic of distance. Yet the romantic fig- 
ure of Cassandra allures him, and we have that beauti- 
ful scene of Cassandra's madness (309-340) which con- 
trasts so vividly with the portrayal of the horrors of 
the destruction of Troy. 

It is important for us to remember that Euripides 
displays this strange combination of feelings all through 
his career. If we remember that, we shall understand the 

uaGilbert Murray, in Euripides and His Age, 247 (see note 1, 
above), makes this statement concerning Ulrich von Wilamowitz's 
works, Euripides’ Heracles (second edition, two volumes in one, 
Berlin, Weidmann, 1895), and Wilamowitz'’s Analecta Euripidea 
(Berlin, Borntraeger, 1875). 

‘bSee note 11a, above. For Professor Murray's views see Euripi- 


des and his Age, Chapters III-VII, pages 159-195. 
"See note 11, above. 


Troades in the same sense in which we understand 
the Alcestis. Furthermore, we shall then be able to re- 
solve the so-called riddle of the Bacchae. There is no 
riddle in that play beyond the riddle of Euripides’s own 
personality! Let us remember that Euripides was a 
riddle from the beginning to the end of his career. We 
may even here quote Professor Gilbert Murray against 
himself. Speaking of the Rhesus he says": 


...But his mark is upon the last scene, in which the 
soldiers stand embarrassed and silent while a solitary 
mother weeps over her dead son. The poetry of the 
scene is exquisite; but what is most characteristic is 
the sudden flavour of bitterness, the cold wind that so 
suddenly takes the heart out of joyous war. Some touch 
of that bitter flavour will be found hereafter in every 
play, however beautiful or romantic, that comes from 
the pen of Euripides. 


This is a fine description of the nature of the Troades, 
but Professor Murray, after writing the passage just 
quoted, must follow Wilamowitz in seeing in the Tro- 
ades allusions to contemporary events. It is not neces- 
sary—indeed, it is wrong—to do this. 

There are the same contradictory elements in the 
Alcestis. There is in the Medea the same searching re- 
alism that we have in the Troades. But that is Eu- 
ripides. It is like him to see the sadness as well as the 
glory of war. The Bacchae is not an exception. It pre- 
sents the old myth examined in the light of reality. 
The beauty of the Bacchanalian worship is there; Eu- 
ripides can understand that, and love it. But he can 
understand also the other side, the horror, the misery, 
the remorselessness that may accompany that worship. 
Euripides did not recant. Here is the same Euripides. 
Here is the same bitter flavor along with the romantic. 

We have seen that Euripides is a realist; we have ob- 
served the romantic element in his plays; we have noted 
his eternal questioning and probing beneath the con- 
ventional surface of things. Thus we may comprehend 
the spirit of Euripides. By remembering this we may 
better understand his whole artistic career. The Troades 
has been dwelt upon too much by scholars, no doubt 
because of the influence of Wilamowitz. It has received 
a prominence not due to it either for its own worth or 
for the place it occupies in the poet’s life and work. 
The attempt to divide Euripides’s poetic production in- 
to periods is not successful. The very nature of the man 
precludes success in such an attempt. If we had all his 
plays, we should, no doubt, care still less to make such 
an attempt. In his case such a classification is a hin- 
drance rather than a help to a real comprehension of 
his work. Euripides remains at all times The Eternal 
Questioner. There is no riddle of the Bacchae, except 
the riddle of human existence. 


CoLorapo COLLEGE, 


CoLorapo SPRINGS HERBERT EDWARD MIEROW 


Euripides and his Age, 70 (see note 1, above). On page 69, Pro- 
fessor Murray, speakin of the Cyclops, says, “*. .. The farcical and 
fantastic note is firmly held, so that the climax of the story, in which 
the monster's eye is burnt out with a log of burning wood, is kept 
unreal and not disgusting. The later Euripides would probably 
have made it horrible and swung our sympathies violently round 
to the side of the victim’’. Is not this a contradiction of what he 
says about the Rhesus? Professor Murray places both the Rhesus 
and the Cyclops early in the poet's life. 
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REVIEWS 


Progress of Archaeology. By Stanley Casson. London: 
G. Bell and Sons; New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company (1934). Pp. xii, 111.44 Figures. 1 Map. 


Mr. Casson thus states in his Preface (v) the purpose 
of his book’: 

My intention in this book is to make a survey of re- 
cent additions to archaeological knowledge and to the 
study of history made as a result of excavations carried 
out during the last twenty years. Most of the discov- 
eries have, however, been made since the War. 

The book is comparatively brief, but, because of its 
subject and the thorough competence of its author, it 
has a certain importance. The principal criticism to 
which it is open applies to the character of its contents. 
If I am not mistaken, few students of the subject in 
reading this work will not be surprised at some of the 
things that Mr. Casson has included in it, and still more 
at the things he has omitted. He seems to have antici- 
pated this reaction, for he says in the Preface (v): 

I have made no attempt to mention all excavations— 

that would indeed be impossible in a book of this size, 
but I have tried to emphasize those regions where dis- 
covery has made the greatest strides and to concentrate 
on those particular discoveries which have made real 
additions to knowledge. I am fully conscious that there 
are many gaps and omissions and that students of ar- 
chaeology will differ from me in the importance which 
I assign in some cases to special finds and particular 
areas. 
Judging the work by those principles of selection by 
which the author claims he has been guided, I must 
still affirm that the omissions are serious and some of 
them even extraordinary. 

Chapter II is entitled Western Europe; it is really a 
sketch of British archaeology and for the most part of 
that of the prehistoric periods. What is given is inform- 
ing and interesting. But Roman Britain receives only 
about a page (23-24). Even in this inadequate space 
should not the author at least have mentioned the fine 
work done in recent years along Hadrian’s Wall, the 
most interesting Roman monument in England, and 
one of the most interesting in the world? Chapter III 
takes us to the East. The discussion of the discoveries 
at Ur (28-33) is good. But nothing is said of the closely 
related excavations of the Germans at Uruk (War- 
ka). The revelation of Chaldean Babylon by R. Kol- 
dewey, the work of the Chicago Oriental Institute at 
Megiddo, and of the French and American archaeolo- 
gists at Dura-Europos, and many other excavations of 
prime historical importance are ignored. In Chapter IV 
there is no reference to the explorations by the Germans 
at Pergamum, where important discoveries have been 
made quite recently, by the Austrians at Ephesus, or 
by the Americans at Sardis. Chapter V says nothing of 
the great campaign of the American School at Corinth. 
Of that tremendous American enterprise, the excava- 
tion of the Athenian agora, Mr. Casson remarks (53), 


1The contents of this book are as follows: Preface (v—vi); <Table 
of> Contents (vii); List of Illustrations (ix—xii); I, What the Ar- 
chaeologist Wants to Do (1-11); II, Western Europe (12-25); III, 
The East—from Iraq to India (26-36); IV, Central Europe and 
Asia Minor (37-45); V, Greek Lands (46-55); VI, Etruria, Rome 
and Italy (50-65); VII, Russia, Turkestan, Mongolia, Siberia and 
China (66-75); VIII, America (76-84); IX, Africa (85-95); X, The 


Far East (96-106); Index (107-111). 


“...The recent excavations undertaken at great ex- 
pense by Americans beneath the Acropolis have been 
fruitful of results... .’’, but of those results he mentions 
only the discovery of two pieces of sculpture and of the 
inscriptions. Yet perhaps the chief significance of these 
excavations lies in their contribution to our knowledge 
of ancient Athenian topography and architecture. The 
identification of the sites, and the tracing of the plans 
and the structures of the stoa of Zeus Eleutherios, the 
bouleuterion, the tholos, etc. are certainly valuable ad- 
ditions to knowledge. The chapter on America (VIII) 
has nothing to say about the culture of the Incas, and, 
though most of the space is assigned to the Maya, there 
is no mention of the important work of excavation and 
reconstruction carried out by Americans at Chichen 
Itza. In the pages on Egypt (85-91) no information is 
given in regard to the discoveries of Cecil Firth at Sak- 
kara or those of G. Reisner at Gizeh, discoveries which 
have greatly enriched our knowledge of the architecture 
and the art of the Egyptian Old Kingdom. Nothing is 
said about the excavation and epigraphic survey of the 
great Temple of Ramses III at Medinet Habu by 
the Chicago Oriental Institute. Yet this is perhaps the 
most thorough and scientific piece of archaeological 
work ever done on Egyptian soil. 

Mr. Casson has, as we have seen, defended his omis- 
sions on the ground of lack of space. But, we may reply, 
was it necessary for him to make his book so broad in 
scope? For the inclusion of at least some of the im- 
portant material omitted space could have been won 
by the sacrifice of the chapters on America (VIII) and 
the Far East (X), and of some sections of the other 
chapters, e. g. the discussion of the ruins of Zimbabwe 
(92-93), for the readers of this book, if I am not mis- 
taken, will be for the most part persons primarily in- 
terested in those cultures which have most directly 
influenced our own. Yet we find Mr. Casson devoting 
almost half of his chapter on the Far East to Easter 
Island (101—106). The account is interesting, but the 
culture of Easter Island would appear to be as devoid 
of historical influence and significance as any imagina- 
ble. 

There are other criticisms to be made. It was perhaps 
unavoidable that Mr. Casson, dealing as he does with 
so vast and difficult a subject, should make statements 
and express opinions that are open to correction, con- 
tradiction, or objection. I note one positive error. The 
subject of the now famous terra cotta group found at 
Veii, the group to which the well known Apollo be- 
longed, was the struggle of Apollo and Hermes for a 
hind, and not, as Mr. Casson says (62), ‘‘for the tripod 
at Delphi. ...’’ Mr. Casson seems to be in error also 
when he tells us (79) that the Maya “had no weapons 
...."’ This assertion certainly conflicts with what we 
are told in some of the books about this interesting 
people?. There are other statements which, to say the 
least, are questionable. Mr. Casson reveals something 
of the prejudice of the specialist in Greek archaeology 
against things Roman—a prejudice which, we had sup- 

2Compare e. g. T. A. Willard, The Lost Empires of the Itzaes 
and Mayas, 130-133, and passim (A. H. Clark, Gheadele, California, 


1934). The Maya by no means appear in this book as the unwarlike 
scholars and aesthetes of Mr. Casson’s picture. 
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posed, was now outmoded. Is it really true that the 
ancient Celts ‘‘were possessed of a capacity for art vast- 
ly superior to the Roman... ."’ (23)? Granting the great 
beauty of design in their decorative art, did the Celts 
ever create important sculpture or an architecture wor- 
thy of the name? Mr. Casson accepts (28-29) the ex- 
tremely early date (c. 3500 B. C.) assigned by Mr. C. L. 
Woolley to the royal tombs of the earliest cemetery at 
Ur. But there are distinguished orientalists who ques- 
tion the accuracy of Mr. Woolley’s chronology. Thus 
J. H. Breasted, in the revised edition of his admirable 
work, Ancient Times (Ginn, 1935), gives (143) c. 3000 
as the date of the finds from Tell el Ubaid; and W. F. 
Albright, in his review of Volume II of Woolley’s work, 
Ur Excavations, says, after analyzing the evidence, 
“There is no need of going beyond 3100 B. C. as the 
presumptive outer limit of the use of the oldest ceme- 
tery of Ur treated by Woolley’’’. It is doubtful if we 
are yet in a position to assert positively, as Mr. Casson 
does (29), ‘‘...The Sumerians are the first to use the 
potter’s wheel, the first to become experts in metal- 
lurgy, the first to make efficient weapons and the first 
to organize military forces....’’ The recovery of the 
imperial barges from Lake Nemi, though it has not 
added appreciably to our stock of treasures of art, has 
contributed valuable items to our knowledge of ancient 
ship building and metallurgy; the recovery is emphati- 
cally not ‘‘an enterprize. ..of no scientific importance 
....” (§6). It is a question whether Mr. Casson is justi- 
fied in saying of Pompeii and Herculaneum (63-64), 
‘‘’..That they have in the past or are likely in the 
future to contribute largely to our knowledge of ancient 
art is...speculative’, when one remembers the better 
bronzes and mosaics, and the fact that a large part of 
our information in regard to classical mural painting is 
derived from these cities. 

It isa pleasure to turn to a consideration of the merits 
of the book. If Mr. Casson seems somewhat arbitrary 
in his selection of the material he has chosen to give us, 
it must be said on the other hand that the material is 
admirably given. He steers a skillful course between the 
highly technical, and the distressing ‘popular’ style with 
which we have been afflicted in some recent books. His 
presentation is clear, simple, and direct, often com- 
pressing much essential information within few words. 

If the broad scope of the work has the disadvantage 
of excluding important material, it has, it is only fair 
to say, the advantage of affording the reader glimpses 
of fields with which most of us are not familiar. Still, 
the advantage does not in my opinion outweigh the dis- 
advantage. Yet one welcomes the sketch of the recently 
discovered pre-historic culture of the Indus valley (33- 
35), of the ancient cultures of the Danube valley (38- 
40), and the Chapter (VII) on Upper Asia. This chapter 
reveals an art with which the average classical archae- 
ologist has, I think, little acquaintance, an art whose 
influence on Western Europe he had hardly suspected. 

Mr. Casson deserves praise also for his more personal 
contribution. In spite of the brevity of his book he is 
no mere reporter, but adds to his exposition a number 


*American Journal of Archaeology, 38 (1934), 600. Mr. Woolley’s 
work was published in London, in 1934. 


of interesting, original, and suggestive reflections, ideas, 
and generalizations. I note a few of these. One page 8 
he says, ‘‘... Briefly, it might be said that archaeology 
arose as a direct consequence of the Industrial Revo- 
lution and as a corollary to geology....’’ To this I 
would add that it was also a consequence of the intensi- 
fied scientific activities of the nineteenth century, and 
especially of the new interest in sciences dealing with 
origins—a by-product of the theory of evolution. Mr. 
Casson brings out clearly (37-40) the intimate con- 
nection between Southeastern Europe and Asia Minor, 
and the enormous importance of the Danube valley as 
an artery for the flow of cultural influences. ‘‘...Troy 
and Constantinople’, he says, ‘“‘were always guardians 
of the bridges that lead from Europe to Asia, rather 
than forts to prevent egress from or entrance to the 
Black Sea....’’ On page 69 Mr. Casson remarks that 
Nomadic cultures are not necessarily low cultures: 

... The nomad peoples of upper Asia can rank among 

the most artistic in the world. ...the nomadic life can 
be one of very high taste and refinement... .It is the 
agricultural life pure and simple that rarely, if ever, de- 
velops artistic taste without the aid of cities... . 
The ancient monuments of America show (84) “that 
man will create beauty without regard to his material 
comforts or to his material progress. That is a con- 
clusion of no little importance to sociologists, and a 
conclusion which archaeology alone has provided”’. In- 
dependence is shown in this judgment of the finds in 
Tutankhamen’s tomb (go): ‘‘... Among the objects re- 
covered some, undoubtedly, were of exquisite workman- 
ship and great beauty. But there was a pronounced ele- 
ment of sheer vulgarity and ostentation in many of 
them”’. 

The photographs are, with one or two exceptions, 
good. I should judge that some of them are quite rare 
and not easily accessible elsewhere. There is a map of 
archaeological areas (Figure 1), but none that shows 
the individual sites. There are no plans of precincts and 
only one of a monument (20). 

It may be said in conclusion that Progress of Archae- 
ology at least approximates a type of book that is badly 
needed. It is much to be desired that Mr. Casson, or 
some equally accomplished archaeologist will present us 
in the near future with an adequate and comprehensive 
history of archaeology in the twentieth century, a wor- 
thy successor of A. Michaelis’s Century of Archaeolog- 
ical Discovery*. 


SmitH COLLEGE WiiiaM D. Gray 


The Romanization of Africa Proconsularis. By T. R. S. 
Broughton. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press; 
London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press 
(1929). Pp. ix, (i), 233. 

The contents of Mr. Broughton’s monograph, The 

Romanization of Africa Proconsularis, are as follows: 
Preface (vii-viii); <Table of > Contents (ix); Intro- 

duction: The Social and Geographic Background (1- 
<4A, Michaelis, Die Archaologischen Entdeckungen des Neun- 

zehnten Jahrhunderts, reviewed, by Professor William E. Waters, 

in THe CLassicaAL WEEKLY 1.22; A. Michaelis, A Century of Ar- 
chaeological Discoveries, Translated by Bettina Kahnweiler, re- 


viewed, by Professor Charles Knapp, in THe CLaAssicaL WEEKLY 
2.158159. C. K.>. 
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12); I, Africa Under the Republic (13-46); II, The 
Times of Caesar and Augustus in Africa (47-87); III, 
The First Century A. D. <sic!> in Africa (88-118); 
IV, The Second Century in Africa (119-156); V, The 
African Estates (157-175); VI, The African Municipal 
Anomalies (176 - 224); Conclusion (225 - 228); Index 
(229-233). 

In his Preface (vii) Mr. Broughton writes as follows: 

This essay! has been written in an attempt to de- 
scribe in their social and economic setting the principles 
which governed the development of the province of 
Africa under the Roman régime. . ., to define the munic- 
ipal institutions of the Roman province in relation to 
their indigenous background, and to show the processes 
of slow growth and of adaptation which characterize 
the relation of Rome to her African subjects... . 

The study has been restricted to the Proconsular 
province. ..and has been limited to the period from the 
destruction of Carthage to the reign of the Severi.... 

In the brief Introduction Mr. Broughton describes, 
first (1-2), the great variety of geographical and cli- 
matic conditions? found in the “territories which were 
included in the proconsular province until Septimius 
Severus organized the separate province of Numidia. . 
..”’ A knowledge of the geography is absolutely es- 
sential for an understanding of social and political de- 
velopments in the region, and of the extent to which 
the Roman government could condition such develop- 
ments. In the second part of this chapter Mr. Brough- 
ton sketches the general social and cultural conditions 
that the Romans found in this area. He says (6), “The 
basic element in the African population was the in- 
digenous Berber stock which seems to have occupied 
the country since prehistoric times... .’’ In the Intro- 
duction (7-12) there is also an account of the character 
and the extent of the Punic civilization in North Africa. 

Chapter I is a survey of the economic and social de- 
velopment of the proconsular province of Africa dur- 
ing the century from the destruction of Carthage in 146 
to 46 B. C. Mr. Broughton defines the boundaries of 
the original province (14-15), and discusses (15-18) its 
initial organization and management. He concludes (18) 
that conditions in the early days were consistent with 
the theory that ‘“‘...Rome had not entered Africa for 
purposes of commercial and agricultural expansion but 
to rid herself of a political rival... .’’ The founding of 
Colonia Junonia by Gaius Gracchus, in accordance with 
the Lex Rubria, ended a long period of neglect, and (45) 
“drew the attention of Roman investors to the possi- 
bilities of the province... .’’ for agricultural exploita- 
tion. For Africa (24) ‘‘The chief result of the conditions 
legalized and established in the Lex Agraria <of 111 
B. C.> was the rise of landed estates... ."’, which came 
to be characteristic of the economic organization of 

1In THE CLassicAL WEEKLY 26.187 the monograph is listed by 
Professor Charles Knapp as a Doctoral Dissertation in Classics. 
No specific statement that it is a dissertation appears in the copy 
which I am reviewing. The final paragraph on page viii might 
afford a hint that the work is a dissertation. <On page 16 of the 
volume entitled A List of American Doctoral Dissertations Printed 
in 1929 (prepared by the Library of Congress, and printed by the 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1931), the work 
is listed as a Johns Hopkins University dissertation of the year 


1928. The only publisher given there is The Johns Hopkins Press. 
aa also this memorandum: “Published also without thesis note’’. 


*In addition to the works cited in this connection by Mr. Brough- 
ton (page 1, note 1), students will find helpful Atlas des Colonies 
Francaises, Protectorats et Territoires sous Mandat de la France, 
Publié sous la Direction de G. Grandidier (Paris, Société d‘ Editions 
Geographiques, Maritimes et Coloniales <copyrighted in 1934>). 


Africa Proconsularis. The Marian colonization is dis- 
cussed in detail and with an impressive array of cita- 
tions (31-35). 

An elucidation of the changes and the developments 
in Roman Africa in the times of Julius Caesar and Au- 
gustus involves a discussion of two sources that are 
sometimes contradictory: (1) Pliny’s description of Af- 
rica and Numidia, in the fifth book of his Naturalis 
Historia, and (2) the considerable body of inscriptional 
evidence. Mr. Broughton has given an orderly and clear 
account of the period, interpreting the ancient sources 
with meticulous care and taking into consideration the 
large number of modern studies. He discusses Caesar's 
New Deal for Carthage (56-68), which (57) ‘‘became 
the chief city of the province and within a century and 
a half the third city of the Roman empire’; the inscrip- 
tion of Phileros (C. I. L. 10.6104), and the 83 castella 
mentioned therein (61-67); the Augustan colonial foun- 
dations in the Miliana valley (68-71); the peculiar or- 
ganization in the region of Cirta (71-76); Pliny’s list of 
oppida civium Romanorum (77-83); and Pliny’s list of 
oppida libera (83-86). One is impressed by the evidence 
for the development by Rome of an understanding pol- 
icy for the special conditions in Africa, so as to secure 
(87) “prosperity and peace for all sorts and conditions 
of people within the province’. 

On page 88 Mr. Broughton says: 

The first century after Christ in Africa was charac- 

terized by two processes: <by> the extension of effec- 
tive Roman sovereignty among the nomadic peoples of 
the interior; and by a process of development and 
of consolidation in both the older and the newer por- 
tions of the province, which varied according to the 
conditions of the various regions. 
During this period we note an increasing appreciation 
by the Roman government of the varied local con- 
ditions in Africa, and the development or application 
of special methods for securing (106) ‘“‘peace and order 
with as little disturbance as possible to the natural order 
of development’”’. The army learned through experience 
how best to preserve peace and extend its influence 
along the southern frontier; nomadic tribes were gradu- 
ally restricted in their ranging and compelled (96) ‘‘to 
make their territories more productive....”; the de- 
velopment of special methods for conserving the meager 
supply of water made it possible to extend agriculture 
into the desert areas. 

For North Africa, the second century after Christ 
was a period conspicuous for urbanization and munic- 
ipal development. In Chapter IV Mr. Broughton gives 
a review of the municipal development of Africa. He 
discusses (128) ‘mainly how far municipalization in the 
province generally may be considered a valid index of 
the degree of Romanization achieved”. Romanization, 
he thinks (141), was not a definite policy of the Roman 
government. Surprising to note are the vitality and the 
influence of Punic culture in the province. 

The chapter on The African Estates includes an ac- 
count of the development and the administration of the 
huge imperial estates found throughout the province. 
Chapter VI is a detailed study of The African Muni- 
cipal Anomalies, which, for the most part (176-177), 
“are the result of the incorporation into the Roman 
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organization of previous indigenous institutions or of 
the adaptations of the Romans themselves to the neces- 
sary social and economic conditions of a particular lo- 
cality or period of settlement. ...’’ Mr. Broughton de- 
scribes the community life of the indigenous people, 
citing as parallels conditions of modern times in those 
same regions. He also discusses the significance of the 
terms castellum, pagus, vicus, and civitas as designations 
of social organizations in the proconsular province. 

In the Conclusion we learn (225) that Rome's in- 
sistence ‘‘on peace, order, and security, on a settled, 
producing, tax-paying people. ..gave Africa the means 
of civilizing herself’’. Mr. Broughton emphasizes the 
rigid persistence of the native culture and of the old 
folkways of the masses. The Romans adapted them- 
selves to African conditions and their government never 
pursued a determined policy to Romanize or even to 
urbanize the North Africans. 

Mr. Broughton’s book gives a clear and convincing 
picture of the Roman genius for administration at 
work, showing how the Romans enforced peace and 
order, how they made the development or exploitation 
less irksome by a proper adaptation to local conditions, 
and how the Roman central government concerned it- 
self with the details of local affairs. One is impressed 
by the author’s unusual mastery of the large amount 
of ancient documents and modern literature. 

The book, however, has faults. Among these faults is 
an insufficient regard for the reader who has not a spe- 
cialist’s knowledge of the subject. A list of geographical 
terms, perhaps giving the Roman and the modern 
names in parallel columns, such as is found in Alex- 
ander Graham's book* on Roman Africa, would have 
been exceedingly helpful. Mr. Broughton omits dates 
for the founding of Colonia Junonia, the Jugurthine 
War, the Marian colonization, and the rebellion of Tac- 
farinas (g1). A bibliography would have added much to 
the usefulness of the book. A list of abbreviations with 
explanations should have been given. The omission of 
such a list often makes an unjustified demand on the 
time and the patience of the reader. The large amount 
of excellent material in the footnotes is not always ar- 
ranged with the clarity and the exactness that it de- 
served. Sometimes we find considerable obscurity‘. Some- 
times there is bad syntax. ‘‘C.’’ seems to refer to the 
eighth volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 
whereas other volumes of this work are referred to in a 
fuller form, e. g. “C. J. L. VI'5. The use of these two 


3Roman Africa: An Outline of the History of the Roman Occu- 
= of North Africa....(London, Longmans, 1902. Pp. xvi, 
325 

‘The following sentence from page 81, note 203 is an example of 
confusion all too common in the book: . The extent of the oc- 
currence of the Cornelia tribe over the plain of el Ghorfa makes 
probable the attribution or connection with Mustis of several cen- 
ters, such as Hr. el Oust, At. arch. Tun., Jama, 28; res publica, 188 
A. D., C., 16417, and from its ruins a town of some importance; - 
bou Aouia, At. arch. Tun., Jama, 15; C., 16405; Hr. Tetuai, C., 
16406; At. arch. Tun., Jama, 16; and the fundus of Hr. Sidi Khalifa, 
At. arch. Tun., Jama, 17:C., 160411; while a praefectus iure dicundo 
pro duoviro also appears, <. 15585.. specially confusing are 
note 180 on page 151 and note 24 on page 181. 

‘Examples of Mr. Broughton’s varying usage are found on pages 
54, 55, 103, 206, and arr. 


types of references without an explanation is perplex- 
ing. It is in note 122 on page 66 that one discovers that 
the abbreviations “J. L. A.” and “J. L. AL.” cannot 
refer to the same work. There is, perhaps, too much 
punctuation in the notes and often not enough in the 
text. The most noticeable defect in Mr. Broughton’s 
style is his inconsistency in the use of italics; in the 
earlier part of the book Latin words are usually itali- 
cized, but, as the Latin words and phrases occur more 
frequently, there are almost no italics. Mr. Broughton 
should not have used the expression ‘‘the first century 
A. D.” in the title of Chapter III. What he calls the 
modern state of Tripoli (1) is, I believe, now known as 
Tripolitania; it is part of the Italian colony of Libya. 
Why did Mr. Broughton use the genitive case in the 
expression (195) ‘‘in the case of the Numidarum... ."’? 
I also wonder why he used the form ‘‘Madauros” (note 
82 on page 59, and page 104) instead of the familiar 
‘Madaura’. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT F. PAuLI 


ON TOOTHPICKS, IN JANE AUSTEN AND 
PETRONIUS 


When Trimalchio! takes his place at the table on the 
occasion of the famous Cena, Petronius says (32.1), 
<Trimalchio> expressit imprudentibus risum. Petro- 
nius goes on to describe the laughable details of Tri- 
malchio’s dress and equipment, even to the silver tooth- 
pick that he was still using (33.1: ut deinde pinna ar- 
gentea dentes perfodit....), when he began to address 
his guests. The toothpick evidently formed no part of 
a gentleman’s equipment in those days, as it does not 
now. 

Jane Austen, in Sense and Sensibility, Part Second, 
Chapter VI*, describes (71-72) a scene in the shop of a 
jeweller in London, ‘‘Gray’s in Sackville Street’’, where 
a “gentleman” is giving orders for a toothpick case. 
This is designed to his own order, of ivory, gold, and 
pearls. While Miss Austen refers to him as a gentle- 
man, the remarks she makes at this, his first appear- 
ance, on his ‘‘person and face of strong, natural, sterl- 
ing insignificance’, and on ‘‘the puppyism of his man- 
ner’ and his ‘‘happy air of real conceit and affected 
indifference’, do not suggest that she classes Mr. Rob- 
ert Ferrars with the Henrys and Edwards and other 
gentlemen—in the truer sense of the word—of her 
novels. Indeed, she later (Chapter IX, 112) refers to 
him as a coxcomb. As this is the only reference, I think, 
in her novels to a toothpick, she apparently uses this 
incident as Petronius does the act of Trimalchio, to 
emphasize the would-be elegance and actual vulgarity 
of the character. 


MacMurray COLveGE, 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS Mary JOHNSTON 


‘I quote Petronius from Petronii Cena Trimalchionis?, by Lud- 
wig (Leipzig, Hirzel, 1906). 

2I quote from the Handy Library Edition of her novels (Boston, 
Little, Brown and Company, 1892). 
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CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL 
PERIODICALS 


II 

Journal of Biblical Literature—March, Professor Mar- 
cus on the Aramaic Gospels, Charles C. Torrey [this 
is a reply to a criticism by Ralph Marcus of C. C. 
Torrey, The Four Gospels, A New Translation. Pro- 
fessor Marcus’s review appeared in the Harvard The- 
ological Review 27.211-239; it was listed in Classical 
Articles in Non-Classical Periodicals, in THE CLAssI- 
CAL WEEKLY 28.126]. 


The Journal of Philosophy—January 17, Review, gen- 
erally unfavorable, by I. E., of Warner Fite, The 
Platonic Legend; Review, favorable, by R. McK., of 
Marcel de Corte, La Doctrine de 1|’Intelligence chez 
Aristote; January 31, The Divided Line of the Pla- 
tonic Tradition, James A. Notopoulos; Review, fa- 
vorable but not critical, by H. T. C., of Proceedings 
of the Aristotelian Society, 1933-1934, New Series, 
Volume XXXIV; March 14, Review, favorable, by 
H. T. C., of Arthur John Hopkins, Alchemy, Child of 
Greek Philosophy; March 28, Review, uncritical, by 
R. S., of Joachim Bannes, Platon: Die Philosophie 
des Heroischen Vorbildes. 


The Journal of Theological Studies—January, The 
Chronology of the Reign of Herod the Great, Thomas 
Corbishley; Review, qualifiedly favorable, by W. K. 
C. Guthrie, of W. Jaeger, Aristotle: Fundamentals of 
the History of His Development. 

The Library Quarterly—April, Review, favorable, by 
Miriam D. Tompkins, of Charles H. Compton, Who 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


Reads What? Essays on the readers of Mark Twain, 
Hardy, Sandburg, Shaw, William James, the Greek 
Classics. 


The Literary Digest—January 26, Tercentenary of the 


American High School: The Boston Publick Latin 
School, Established Three Hundred Years Ago Next 
Month, Founded Free Public Education in the Mod- 
ern World—Nation-wide Observance Planned, Mar- 
cus Rosenblum [with one illustration]; March 30, 
Archeology Corroborates Biblical Chronicles: Ex- 
pedition’s Find of Twelve Potsherds in Palestine 
Welcomed as Fresh Evidence From Contemporaries 
That Old Testament Is Not Mere Collection of 
Myths and Fairy-Tales, unsigned [with two photo- 
graphic illustrations. This article deals with the 
twelve inscribed pot-sherds found at the site of an- 
cient Lachish, and ascribed by an “expert on Semitic 
languages. . .to the time of Jeremiah, 2500 years ago 


The London Quarterly and Holborn Review—January, 


The Romance of the Recovery of Early Christian 
Writings, W. F. Howard [‘‘... Weare concerned both 
with discoveries that throw light on the original form 
of the text of the New Testament writings, and also 
with the recovery of any ancient document that re- 
veals to us the life and thought of Christianity in the 
first century that followed the apostolic age... .’}; 
Review, generally unfavorable, by W. F. Howard, of 
B. W. Bacon, The Gospel of the Hellenists [this re- 
view forms the first part of an article entitled ‘‘Recent 
Foreign Contributions to New Testament Study’’]. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT AbDOLPH F. PAULI 
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